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PROGRESS OF THE ROAD PROGRAM 


HEN the National System of Interstate and Defense 

Highways was launched four years ago, motorists were 
promised that by 1972 they would be able to drive any- 
where on a 41,000-mile network of superhighways free of 
traffic lights and stop signs. Today, the undertaking which 
President Eisenhower once called “the greatest public 
works program in history” is up against financial difficul- 
ties. It is also plagued by allegations of corruption and 
mismanagement. Rep. John A. Blatnik (D Minn.), chair- 
man of the House Public Works Special Subcommittee on 
the Federal Aid Highway Program, has predicted that 
hearings to be resumed late this year on fraud charges 
will open the program to criticism that will make past 
fault-finding seem “like a tea party.” Blatnik has called 
review of federal highway legislation a “major ‘must’ 
project” for the next Congress.! 


The Department of Commerce is now revising estimates 
of the cost of building the interstate road system. Even 
if the 1958 estimate of a $40 billion total is found still 
valid, Congress will have to arrange at least $10 billion 
of additional financing to finish the program on schedule. 
It may be aided in that task by Commerce Department 
findings, to be submitted shortly, on the direct and in- 
direct benefits that various groups may expect to receive 
from the new highways. The findings are intended to 
serve as a guide to equitable distribution of the tax burden 
imposed by the federal share of the total cost. They are 
apt to be an influential factor in determining whether or 
not highway users will be called on to pay an increased 
federal gasoline tax to help finance the roads. 


FEDERAL AID FOR HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION, 1916-56 


Federal interest in interstate highways was evidenced 
as early as 1806, when Congress voted funds to construct 
the famous Cumberland Road, leading from Cumberland, 


1Speech before National Highway Users Conference, Washington, D. C., May 11, 


1960 
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Md., to the Ohio River and beyond. When Ohio came into 
the Union in 1803, Indiana in 1816, Illinois in 1818, and 
Missouri in 1821, Congress provided that 5 per cent of 
funds accruing to the federal treasury from sales of public 
lands in each of those states should be applied to building 
of roads within or leading to the state. 


The federal government stopped making provisions for 
road building when rapid growth of the railroads promised 
to meet future requirements for long-distance transporta- 
tion. Responsibility for roads was turned over to the states, 
which left it increasingly to county and local authorities. 
Roads of that period were primitive, built by crews from 
the different communities who worked out the road tax 
by contributing their labor for a day or more a year. Such 
makeshift arrangements proved inadequate even before the 
advent of the automobile. Consequently, in the early 1890s, 
the state governments began to aid the counties with grants 
of state funds for road construction. 


In 1893—the year the Duryea brothers built the first 
gasoline automobile—the federal government cautiously 
re-entered the field by setting up an Office of Road Inquiry 
in the Department of Agriculture. Its purpose was limited 
to studying methods of construction and demonstrating im- 
proved types of construction by building sample sections in 
different parts of the country. Federal participation in 
financing of road building on a nation-wide scale came in 
1916, when Congress passed a Federal Aid Road Act set- 
ting up a 50-50 cost-sharing arrangement with the states. 
This was the year annual motor-vehicle production ex- 
ceeded one million cars for the first time. 


The Federal Aid Road Act, now 44 years old, laid the 


foundation for the cooperative federal-state highway pro- 
grams in existence today. States still retain the initiative 
to select highways to be improved and to choose the type 
of improvement. The states are responsible for surveys 


plans and specifications, for letting contracts, and for 
supervision—all subject to varying amounts of approval 
by the federal Bureau of Public Roads in the Department 
of Commerce. 


A federal system of interstate highways was discussed 


old Office 
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during World War I, but for a long time thereafter chief 
emphasis continued on getting the farmer out of the mud. 
Under President Roosevelt a plan to construct 14,000 miles 
of transcontinental highways was projected as a public 
works project. But after a Bureau of Public Roads study 
found in 1939 that there was little through transcontinental 
motor traffic, the plan was changed to provide for a 26,700- 
mile intercity highway system. Construction on that basis 
—after the war—of what was called a National Interstate 
Highway System, now lengthened to 40,000 miles, was au- 
thorized by Congress in 1944. 


Three years later the federal government and the states 
had agreed on routing of 37,700 miles of the system. How- 


ever, no federal aid beyond the standard 50 per cent grant 
on a matching basis was provided. Construction proceeded 
slowly because the states were reluctant to divert sizable 
amounts of their highway funds from other federal-aid 
projects to segments of the proposed interstate system. 


By 1952 less than 1 per cent of the new system had been 
completed. Congress thereupon increased the federal con- 
tribution to 60 per cent, but the additional incentive was 
not sufficient. 


PLANS FOR INTERSTATE LIMITED-ACCESS HIGHWAYS 

Growing traffic congestion soon increased agitation to 
speed up construction of the interstate system. President 
Eisenhower started the ball rolling on July 12, 1954, by 
proposing—at the annual Governors Conference at Bolton 
Landing, N. Y.—a “grand plan” for modernization and 
expansion of the nation’s highways.* After study by a 
special Presidential advisory committee and by a special 
committee of the Governors Conference, detailed recom- 
mendations were forwarded to Congress on Feb. =. 1955. 
The President said in his message that reports by his ad- 
visory committee and by the Bureau of Public Roads 
showed that “fa 10-year construction program to modernize 
all our roads and streets will require expenditure of $101 
billion by all levels of government.” 


The Federal Aid Highway Act finally approved on June 
29, 1956, provided for total highway construction, includ- 
ing the established federal-aid program for primary, sec- 

'See “New Highway 
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ondary and urban roads, to cost $51.5 billion over a period 
of 13 years. The central] feature of the new plan was a 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways to 
which the federal government would contribute 90 per 
cent of construction costs. The act raised the federal gas- 
oline tax from 2c to 3c a gallon, and the federal tax on 
new tires from 5c to 8c a pound. A Highway Trust Fund, 
in which receipts from these and certain other (but not 
all) federal taxes on motor vehicle users were to be de- 
posited, was established to accumulate the $25 billion in 
federal contributions which the interstate program was ex- 
pected to require before its completion in 1972. The rea- 
soning behind the decision to accelerate the interstate 
program, and to assure its expeditious completion by im- 
posing most of the cost on the federal government, was 
given as follows in the House Public Works Committee’s 
report on the bill: 


First, the whole economy of the United States is directly de- 

I ’ * . . 

pendent upon motor-vehicle transportation. Secondly, we are fail- 

ing to keep our highway systems adequate to meet our needs, and 
4 I : a 1 

the backlog of deficiencies requ red to be overcome has 


been and is 
constantly piling up at an alarming degree. Unless drastic steps 
are taken immediately, we will fall further and further behind and 
traffic jams will soon stagnate our growing economy. 


The new national highway system was to connect the 
principal metropolitan areas and industrial centers of the 
country, serve the national defense, and establish connec- 
tions with important routes in Canada and Mexico. Gen- 
erally, the network will consist of the most heavily traveled 
routes of the federal aid primary system. When completed, 
it will link together 90 per cent of the cities having popu- 
lations of 50,000 or more, and it will carry 20 per cent of 
all traffic even though totaling only 1.2 per cent of the 
country’s aggregate road and street mileage. 


Access to all sections of the system will be controlled; 
that is, entrance to and exit from the highways will be 
restricted to a limited number of interchanges. Grade 
separations generally will carry intersecting roads over or 
under the arterial highways. No railroad crossings at 
grade will be permitted. Speed regulations are a state 
responsibility, but sweeping curves and easy grades are 
expected to allow safe driving at relatively high speeds. 
It has been estimated that the lower accident experience 
on freeways will bring a saving of 4,000 lives a year, a 
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10 per cent reduction in the present annual traffic toll, 
when the system is completed.‘ 


Nearly all roads in the system will be divided highways 
with four or more traffic lanes (six or eight lanes in some 
metropolitan areas). In flat country, two-lane highways 
will be permitted if traffic they are to carry in 1975 is 
estimated at less than about 5,000 vehicles daily; the right 
of way, however, must be wide enough for expansion into 
a four-lane divided highway. A Commerce Department 
study two years ago estimated that 84 per cent of the 
mileage will consist of four-lane divided highways, 11 per 
cent of six or eight-lane divided highways, and only 5 per 
cent of two-lane roads. 


Median areas between the two roadways of divided high- 
ways as a rule are to be at least 36 feet wide, never less 
than four feet. Shoulders at least 10 feet wide, 6 feet in 
mountainous terrain, are to be provided on the right of 
traffic. Minimum widths of right of way in rural areas 
will range from 150 feet for a two-lane road to 300 feet 
for an eight-lane divided highway with a frontage road 
on each side. 


REGULATIONS AFFECTING ROADSIDE COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY 

The 1956 act barred direct access to commercial facilities 
from an interstate highway. As a result, motorists will 
have to leave the highway at an interchange to reach a 
restaurant or service station. A critic of this provision 
has written: 


The oil companies are thus free of any obligation to set up sta- 
tions on interstate routes where their prices might be regulated, 
where they might have to share their profits with the state gov- 
ernments [as they do on most toll roads through payments for 
concession rights], and most particularly where they might have 
to stay open in the unprofitable hours of the early morning. 

As far as the public is concerned, it means the interstate routes 

. will be dangerous to drive on at night or at any time during 
the winter.5 


Standards established for the interstate system have 
been criticized for failing to regulate the uses to which 
land abutting the highways may be put. One observer has 
warned: “Unless your state legislature acts quickly, you’re 


*The fatality rate last year on limited-access highways was 2.8 per 100 million 
vehicle-miles of travel as compared with an overall] rate of 5.4 

® Daniel P. Moynihan, “New Roads and Urban Chaos,” The Reporter, April 14, 
1960, p. 18 
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going to end up with billboard slums [along the interstate 
system]. Much of it has already been taken over by the 
eyesore of billboards, even before the concrete is dry.” 
Fifty signs are said to have mushroomed along 15 miles 
of Interstate 35, between Olathe, Kan., and Kansas City, 


Kan.® 


Although placing rigid controls on the type of sign which 
may be erected on the right of way itself, Congress did not 
attempt until 1958 to encourage restrictions on land ad- 
jacent to the system. It then declared that erection and 
maintenance of outdoor advertising signs within 660 feet 
of the edge of the right of way “should be regulated, con- 
sistent with national standards” prepared by the Secretary 
of Commerce.? A 0.5 per cent bonus in federal interstate 
highway payments was offered to states which agreed to 
abide by the national standards. Neither the standards 
nor the bonus provisions were applicable to segments of the 
interstate system traversing incorporated municipalities or 
industrial or commercial areas. 


States were given until July 1, 1961, to enter into agree- 
ments with the Commerce Department. So far, only a few 
legislatures have approved roadside standards that seem 
high enough to meet the federal requirements, and only 
Maryland has submitted a formal bonus application. 
Maryland expects to receive an aggregate sum of up to 
$3 million in billboard bonuses. It now appears that the 
bonus offer will expire before many states adopt appro- 
priate legislation. The billboard lobby has been accused of 
leading the fight against enabling state legislation.® 


CURRENT STATUS OF THE FoOuUR-YEAR-OLD PROJECT 


Federal Highway Administrator Bertram D. Tallamy 
announced in his latest progress report, Aug. 9, that about 
9,100 miles of the 41,000-mile system had been opened to 
traffic and that another 4,700 miles were under construc- 
tion on July 1. However, only 3,693 of the completed miles 
of highway have been built to meet 1975 traffic demands, 
the goal set by Congress for the new system; 3,137 miles 


* Charles Stevenson, “The Great Billboard Scandal of 1960," Reader’s Digest, March 
1960, p. 146 

7 Standards promulgated by the Secretary permit within 660 feet of the rights of 
way only (1) directiona other officia gr authorized by law (2) signs adver- 
tising sale or le: f the real property upon which they are located; (3) 
authorized or permitted under state law which j 


and (4) sigr authorized under state law “d 
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were constructed to meet today’s needs and will require 
improvement; 2,274 miles consisted of bridges, tunnels, and 
toll roads built by the states and simply incorporated into 
the interstate system. Only 250 miles of highway were 
completed to final standards in the second quarter of 1960. 


The future pace of interstate road construction will de- 
pend in part on trust fund income from federal gasoline 
and other taxes. Congress must find new income sources, 
or raise rates of present taxes, to finance the $10 billion to 
$13 billion added to the cost estimates since the construc- 
tion schedule was set up in 1956. Some members of Con- 
gress want to set back the target date for completion of 
the program, but most are believed to agree with Rep. 
Blatnik that Congress in 1961 “must act to get the inter- 
state program back on the original schedule.” 


Proposals for additional interstate mileage already have 
been advanced. The Senate this year adopted an amend- 
ment to a roads bill that would have brought the two new 
states into the system, assigning 250 miles to Alaska and 
50 to Hawaii. A House-Senate conference committee struck 
out the 250 miles proposed for Alaska, in apparent agree- 
ment with the Bureau of Public Roads that that state was 
not yet in need of highways of this type. The 50 miles 
for Hawaii was allowed to stand, raising the total author- 
ized interstate mileage to 41,050. 


Financing of National Road Program 


FAULTY ESTIMATES led Congress in 1956 to lay down 
an inadequate financing schedule for the interstate system, 
and the funding troubles were multiplied when it was de- 
cided two years later to increase spending—without voting 
additional revenue—as an anti-recession measure. A sur- 
vey made by state highway departments, within the space 
of six weeks in 1954, was used as the basis for the original 
estimate that the entire interstate network would cost 
$27.5 billion—$25 billion to be paid out by the federal 
government and $2.5 billion by the states. 


A more precise cost estimate, submitted to Congress in 
January 1958 after more than a million man-hours of work, 
raised the total to $34 billion for 38,548 miles—all the 
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mileage that the routes planned in 1947 actually required. 
The figure for the entire 41,000-mile system authorized in 
1956 was raised to just under $40 billion. Some road ex- 
perts doubt that even that sum represents the true cost of 
the system, because it takes no account of a proposed $5 
billion reimbursement to the states for previously built 
toll roads and turnpikes that have been incorporated into 
the system. It has been reported that “Many engineers 
and builders privately estimate that $50 billion will not 
touch the total cost.” ® 

The Bureau of Public Roads said on July 2, however, 
that the $50 billion figure was a “gratuitous assumption,” 
and that “We have no reason to believe that the estimate 
to be submitted in 1961 will differ substantially from that 
presented in 1958.” It pointed out that no legislation had 
yet been enacted to provide for reimbursing the states for 
the cost of toll roads or free roads taken into the inter- 
state system. Further, general highway construction 
costs, which rose 12 per cent during the interval between 
the 1954 and 1958 estimates, appear to be holding steady, 
or even declining.’” 


INADEQUACY OF INITIAL TRUST FUND RESOURCES 

The Highway Trust Fund established in 1956 was made 
the recipient of revenues collected from various old and 
new federal highway-user taxes in the fiscal years 1957- 
1972. The fund finances not only the interstate system, 
but also the federal government’s 50 per cent share of the 
cost of federal-aid primary, secondary and urban roads— 
the so-called A.B.C. roads. Revenues assigned to the fund, 
it was estimated at the time, would bring in as much as 
$38 billion in the 16-year period. 


It was expected that the fund, under the legislation as 
drafted, would incur some deficits during the peak con- 
struction years. These would be balanced by surpluses 
accruing during the early years, when the program was 
just getting started, and during the later years when it 
was tapering off. But when the measure reached the Sen- 
ate floor, an amendment sponsored by Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
(D Va.) was tacked on forbidding a deficit in the trust 


* Karl Detzer, “Our Great Big Highway Bungle,” Reader's Digest, July 1960, p. 46 


” The Virginia Department of Highways announced, Aug. 7, that a new estimate 
of the cost of that state's 1,053-mile share of the interstate system came to $316 
million (20 per cent) less than the 1958 estimate. Larger contract design changes, 
and four years of experience were credited with the reduction 
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fund at any time. The law as passed, moreover, gave 
A.B.C. roads first call on the fund’s resources. As a re- 
sult of these provisions, any curtailment of disbursements 
to avoid deficits has to come out of apportionments for 
the interstate system."! 


A deficit in the trust fund was imminent when Congress 
in 1958 boosted interstate allocations as an anti-recession 
measure. Operation of the pay-as-you-go clause was sus- 
pended for two fiscal years, 1959 and 1960. The 1958 act 
in effect directed apportionment of $1.6 billion more than 
the trust fund could support. The recession thus caused 
an increase in expenditures at the time that trust fund 
income was dropping because of unfavorable economic 
conditions. In February 1959 the Bureau of Public Roads 
reported to Congress that trust fund income available for 
the interstate roads program over the whole period from 
1957 to 1972 would total only $23 billion. That sum would 
fall short not only of the $36 billion needed to complete 
the program but even of the $25.8 billion which had al- 
ready been allocated. 


The Bureau advised that no interstate funds would be 
apportioned for fiscal 1961 and only $500 million for 1962. 
Additional, though less drastic, reductions would be neces- 
sary in succeeding years. This announcement raised a 
furor in Congress and in the states where road building 
constitutes an important element in the economy. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, realizing that a slowdown loomed, had 
already asked Congress in his budget message on Jan. 19 
to raise the federal tax on gasoline and other fuels 114¢ 
for the fiscal years 1960-64. That request drew opposition 
from highway-user groups and from state officials who dis- 
liked seeing the federal government draw more heavily on 
a traditional state tax source. Congress finally enacted a 
le gas tax increase. 


The compromise prevented the program from coming to 
a halt, but the Bureau of Public Roads was forced to fix 
the interstate apportionment for fiscal 1961 at $1.8 billion 
instead of the $2.2 billion originally scheduled in 1956. 
The bureau also had to require the states to limit their 
obligations so that payments could be met promptly in the 
amount permitted by trust fund revenues. 


11 The federal government has committed $13.2 billion to the states for highway 
construction since 1956. Of the total, $9.2 billion has gone for interstate construc- 
tion and $4 billion for primary, secondary and urban roads. 
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Because trust fund income has been larger than expected, 
the Commerce Department was able to announce on July 
25 that the full sum of $2.2 billion probably would be ap- 
portioned for fiscal 1962. Even a full apportionment, how- 
ever, will not keep construction moving at the pace neces- 
sary for completion of the interstate system by 1972. The 
reason is that the apportionments are based on the orig- 
inal and erroneous cost estimates. 


MEANS TO SOLVE LONG-TERM FINANCING PROBLEM 


Most of the alternative long-term solutions for the financ- 
ing problem are politically unpalatable. A tempting way 
out would be to spread the program over a longer period, 
thus removing the need to increase taxes. This suggestion 
is resisted by the states, which want to cash in as quickly 
as possible on the opportunity to get new superhighways 
largely at federal expense. Significantly, President Eisen- 
hower in his budget message last January proposed more 
funds for the interstate system while calling for cuts in 
housing, hospital and other public works programs. 


Some members of Congress would eliminate the pay-as- 
you-go requirement. Before the Byrd amendment was 
added, the 1956 highway bill would have allowed the trust 
fund to borrow from the Treasury when revenues were 
insufficient to defray costs of sustaining a high level of 
construction. However, to finance completion of the pro- 
gram on schedule by this means would now require bor- 
rowings from the Treasury of at least $1.5 billion a year 
over the next decade. 


It has been suggested that certain urban portions of the 
program might be cut out for the time being. The basic 
purpose of building the interstate system was to link cities, 
not to facilitate movement of intra-city traffic. Only 11 
per cent of the interstate highway mileage is to be located 
in urban areas, but about 42 per cent of the system’s total 
cost will be spent on these urban sections because of high 
right-of-way costs. On the other hand, the 1956 law de- 
clared specifically that “Local needs . . . shall be given 
equal consideration with the needs of interstate commerce.” 
This provision has been criticized as in effect “authorizing 
construction of [local] arterial highways only by courtesy 
connected with the interstate system.” 

22 Daniel P. Moynihan, “New Roads and Urban Chaos,” The Reporter, April 14 


1960, p. 19 
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It appears unlikely that Congress will modify the stated 
policy. Emphasis on urban needs, it is asserted, accords 
with changes in national life. Moreover, about half of 
federal highway user funds come from urban areas. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Frederick H. Mueller, in a letter on 
April 15 to Rep. Gordon H. Scherer (R Ohio), denied re- 
ports that the administration was planning to recommend 
cutbacks or de-emphasizing of the system in urban areas. 


In the absence of agreement on any of the above steps, 
most observers think another increase in the federal gaso- 
line tax may be imposed. Financing of the new highway 
system is predicated on the theory that the full cost should 
be borne by the users. Road-user groups believe the cost 
of improving highways should come from general revenues 
inasmuch as good roads are essential to the national wel- 
fare. The question may be answered in part by the forth- 
coming Commerce Department report on the benefits the 
system may be expected to bring to various groups of users 
and non-users. 


Road-user groups complain that motorists not only have 
to bear the cost of highway improvements through paying 
gasoline and other taxes, but also that proceeds of road- 
user taxes—state and federal—too often are diverted to 
non-highway uses. Receipts from the federal excise taxes 
on new passenger cars and on auto parts and accessories, 
for example, are divided between the Highway Trust Fund 
and the Treasury’s general fund. 


EFFECT OF COMPACT CAR SALES ON TRUST FUND 

Opposition to raising the federal gasoline tax is strong. 
Motorists already have to pay an average state tax of 6c 
a gallon, plus the present federal tax of 4c, or a total of 
10c a gallon—about the selling price of regular grade gas- 
oline at the refineries. The federal fuel tax alone has been 
estimated to cost every car-owning American household an 
average of $15 a year. Four-fifths of the Highway Trust 
Fund’s income comes from this levy. 


There is some evidence that high gas taxes account in 
large measure for the growing popularity of small foreign 
cars and of American compact cars. A group of automo- 
tive economists told the Highway Transportation Congress 
in Washington last May 12 that consumer insistence on 
“more miles per gallon” was a prime factor in the success 
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of economy-sized cars. The economists estimated that if 
the trend to smaller cars continued at the existing rate, 
gasoline tax revenue by 1964 would fall $548 million short 
of reaching current estimates for that year; the federal 
loss would be $217 million. They warned that an attempt 
to make up the loss by increasing tax rates might be self- 
defeating, for it probably would lead to less motoring and 
more small car sales. 


Not all economists are convinced that the small car rep- 
resents a threat to the Highway Trust Fund, even though 
it has been predicted that one-half of all American cars 
sold next year will be compacts. The Bureau of Public 
Roads has said it is not possible, with the limited data now 
available, to make detailed forecasts on the matter. It has 
estimated, however, that for each 10 per cent of standard 
automobile registration replaced by compact or light ve- 
hicles, there is “an indicated reduction in trust fund reve- 
nues of between 1.5 and 2 per cent.”}% Availability of 
compact cars may eventually increase the number of fam- 
ilies with two cars, even the number of families with one 
car. It is therefore contended in some quarters that econ- 
omy cars ultimately will increase rather than decrease total 
gasoline consumption. 


RELATION OF TOLL ROADS TO INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Uncertainty about trust fund income has made question- 
able the ability of the federal government to reimburse the 
states for 90 per cent of the cost of already completed toll 
or free turnpikes incorporated into the interstate system. 
A number of states built such superhighways after World 
War II. The 1956 act directed the Secretary of Commerce 
to determine which of them, taken into the interstate sys- 
tem, would be eligible for reimbursement. The Secretary 
reported in January 1959 that the costs which might be 
reimbursed, in whole or in part, amounted to $4.8 billion, 
of which $2.5 billion was for toll roads and $2.3 billion for 
free roads. Immediate reimbursement of the total amount 
would have absorbed planned apportionments for the inter- 
state system for two years. A bill drafted by the admin- 
istration made no provision for reimbursement prior to 
July 1, 1968. 


No legislation has been enacted, and the consensus is 


12 Statement on Feb. 19, 1960, in letter to Sen. Clifford P. Case (R N.J.). 
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that there is no longer strong likelihood that states which 
built toll roads will be reimbursed. Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator Tallamy recently said: “My own feeling is that 
there probably is equity in the reimbursement principle, 
but the first problem is the long-range financing of the new 
interstate system routes.” '4 


About 70 per cent of the toll road mileage is in states 
in the northeastern part of the United States. Because 
most of these roads are considered a part of the inter- 
state system, the states in which they are situated receive 
proportionately smaller amounts of federal money for new 
highway construction in the interstate system. Motorists 
who drive on the toll roads, moreover, have to pay tolls 
to use that portion of the interstate system. Incorporation 
of toll roads into the system does not change their toll 
status, and presumably will not do so as long as bonds 
issued to build the roads are outstanding. 


Fears have been expressed that the new free interstate 
routes will siphon traffic away from existing toll turnpikes 
to the point of jeopardizing investments in the bonds. The 
Commerce Department’s “fixed policy” is to approve no 
new interstate project generally paralleling an existing toll 
road until (a) the toll road becomes incapable of handling 
the traffic safely and efficiently and (b) completion of the 
new route will not jeopardize the financial structure of the 
toll road. Nevertheless, the General Accounting Office, in 
a study of 11 states, found eight planning new highways 
“roughly parallel”—but some distance from—existing toll 
roads.'® 

After the study was made public, the Bureau of Public 
Roads reaffirmed its established policy—that “no facilities 
have been or will be built in duplication of a toll road or 
bridge which can accommodate the traffic need.” As a 
matter of fact, the interstate system now seems more likely 
to funnel additional traffic to the toll roads than to take 
traffic away from them. Earnings of many toll roads 
which had a disappointing start are now sufficient to meet 
operating expenses and bond interest and build up reserves 
for debt retirement.'® 


4 Speech before Municipal Forum of New York, New York City, Dec. 10, 1959. 


% Report by Comptroller General to Senate Public Works Subcommittee on P 
Roads, January 1958, p. 20 


“Better Times for the Turnpikes,” U.S. News & World Report, Feb. 15 
p. 114 


ublic 


, 1960 
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THE POLICY of leaving planning and administration of 
federal-aid highway programs to the states was adhered 
to in the legislation authorizing the interstate system. 
President Eisenhower’s original proposal in 1954 called 
for “a cooperative alliance between the federal govern- 
ment and the states so that local government ... will be 
the manager of its own area.” 


A state initiates the interstate project that it proposes 
to construct with 90 per cent federal aid. If the project 
is approved by the Bureau of Public Roads, detailed engi- 
neering plans, specifications and estimates are prepared by 
the state and submitted for review and approval. Actual 
construction is by contract let by the state to the lowest 
responsible bidder. Immediate supervision of the work 
rests with the state highway department, subject to in- 
spection and final bureau approval. Federal aid funds are 
paid out only as reimbursement for work that has been 
completed. One observer has characterized the federal- 
state relationship in the interstate program as follows: 

The Bureau of blic Roads, with only a handful of extra help, 
depends on the states, which depend o1 nsulting engineers. The 

Bureau ... exercises little real control. It functions rather as a 

company comptroiler wi uss over items of an expense account 

without ever daring to ask if the trip was necessary. ... The inter- 
state program is not a federal enterprise; is only a federal 


expense 17 


Confusion over whether final responsibility for the na- 
tional road program rests with the states or with the fed- 
eral government is blamed for some of the fraud, mis- 
management, extravagance, and waste shown to exist. The 
states contend that because all contracts presumably 
are scrutinized by the federal bureau, it is up to the fed- 
eral government to control the costs. But Ellis L. Arm- 
strong, the bureau’s commissioner, contends that “the chief 
responsibility for preventing shenanigans rests with the 
states.” 18 


Examples of outright fraud in construction of the inter- 
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state system have been few. Commissioner Armstrong be- 
lieves it is “a credit to the bureau and the states that the 
program has been so free of wrongdoing.” Charges of 
fraud arose early in Indiana, where certain officials al- 
legedly used their knowledge of future highway locations 
to make a profit on land acquisition. Indictments were 
returned by an Indiana grand jury in 1957 charging em- 
bezzlement of public funds, grand larceny, and bribery of 
a state official to get information on road plans. Several 
convictions were obtained but have been appealed. Bureau 
Officials point out that not a cent of federal funds have 
been paid on the projects involved in this case. 

The bureau’s right to hold back payments to states in 
cases of indicated fraud was exercised also in connection 
with the so-called “Skelly bypass” at Tulsa, Okla. During 
hearings last May 2-6 the Blatnik subcommittee received 
testimony about an alleged overpayment of $524,689 to an 
Oklahoma contractor on this 13-mile stretch of the inter- 
state system. Employees of the Oklahoma highway depart- 
ment said they had faked laboratory tests of materials used 
in constructing the highway, accepted without independent 
audit the contractor’s figures on delivery of materials to 
the project and, in some instances, allowed the contractor 
to use materials that did not meet specifications. Criminal 
charges have been brought in Oklahoma courts. 


An overhaul of the bureau’s entire inspection system 
was instituted on the heels of the Oklahoma disclosures. 
New regulations announced by Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator Tallamy on May 5 provided for “surprise” taking 
of samples from completed highways for testing by state 
central laboratory personnel cooperating with bureau of- 
ficials. Tallamy notified Oklahoma highway officials that 
if the charges in the Skelly bypass case were sustained by 
the courts, the amount of the loss would be withheld from 
federal payments to the state. This penalty was criti- 
cized on May 10 by Rep. James C. Wright, Jr. (D Texas) 
on the ground that it might discourage cooperation of state 
highway departments in exposing frauds or weaknesses. 


Rep. Blatnik’s subcommittee now is investigating pos- 
sible instances of fraud or mismanagement in at least six 
states. Federal aid programs in all states eventually will 
come under the scrutiny of the 19-member subcommittee, 
which has employed 10 investigators. The Bureau of Pub- 
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lic Roads is conducting independent investigations. It an- 
nounced, May 13, that federal payments to Massachusetts 
for highway land purchases were being held up pending 
a complete audit of prices paid by the state. The Blatnik 
subcommittee also has staff investigators at work in Massa- 
chusetts. 


DISPUTES OVER ROUTING; ALLEGATIONS OF WASTE 

Allegations of extravagance and waste are less sus- 
ceptible of proof than charges of outright fraud, and in 
most cases the complaints have been challenged. The 
complaints often result from local disputes over highway 
routing, particularly when the issue is whether to bypass 
a city or to carry the highway through or close to a down- 
town area. Macon, Ga., Omaha, Neb., Reno, Nev., and 
Wilmington, Del., have been cited as places where bypass 
routes should have been chosen to cut costs instead of 
“building . . . city roads at Uncle Sam’s expense.” 


The dispute involving Reno was investigated by a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the House Committee on Government 
Operations. In a report, April 23, 1959, the subcommittee 
concluded that initial construction costs should not con- 
stitute the sole criterion. Routing the interstate highway 
through Reno was admittedly a departure from the gen- 
eral rule calling for bypassing of communities of compar- 
able size, but the unique characteristics of the city as a 
tourist center and stopping-off place, as well as local traffic 
surveys, made the choice of a downtown route permissible. 


Critics of waste in the interstate system usually point 


to the case of the “Three Lonely Interchanges.” The 
Comptroller General reported last February that three in- 
terchanges in Nevada were planned within a distance of 
about three miles in a sparsely settled area to care for a 
daily traffic load averaging only 89 vehicles. The estimated 
cost of the three interchanges was $221,000. The report 
said that one of them, Painted Rock, “provides access to 
a service road to the north leading to some old mines and 
a power line, and services four or five small ranches and 
a house of ill repute.” The Bureau of Public Roads ex- 
plained that this section of the interstate highway was 
located on the alignment of the old road and involved 
access rights to that road. Because of rugged topography, 
frontage roads to connect the local roads to a single inter- 
change would cost more than the three interchanges. 
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Recent events have given Congress cause to question 
whether the interstate highway program is serving pur- 
poses of national defense, as it was intended to do. One 
of the reasons given in 1954 to justify the undertaking 
was that the possibility of nuclear warfare made adequate 
highways for evacuation of cities, and for movement of 
defense materials, essential.!* 


Testimony at hearings before the Blatnik subcommittee 
last February brought out the fact that many bridges on 
completed sections of the interstate system did not have 
sufficient clearance to permit passage of trucks transport- 
ing giant missiles. The subcommittee was told that the 
military services, which had accepted a 14-foot clearance, 
found in 1957 that a clearance of 17 feet would be needed 
by missile-hauling vehicles. But it was not until mid-1959 
that defense and public roads officials met to consider the 
revision. In the meantime, many of the bridges had been 
built with a 14-foot clearance. 


to structures 
already built, but the Bureau of Public Roads recently 
stated that availability of alternate routes would make it 
unnecessary to rebuild many of the bridges. In defending 
the original decision on a 14-foot clearance, the bureau said 
no one knew at the time how big missiles would be by 
1975 “and it is doubtful if anyone knows now.” 


No decision has yet been made with respect 


SYSTEM’sS ABILITY TO MEET FUTURE TRAFFIC NEEDS 


More ominous, from the taxpayer’s point of view, are 
new surveys indicating that future highway demands may 
surpass what was expected five years ago when plans for 
the interstate program were being drawn up. A federal 
survey of state highway departments late last year indi 
cated that 114 million motor vehicles would be on tl 
roads by 1976, compared with 70 million in 1959; tl 


1e 


l 1e 
estimated total for 1976 was 14 per cent greater than that 
predicted in 1955. The Commerce Department survey, 
still incomplete, shows a total traffic volume in 1976 of 
1.2 billion miles, nearly double the 696 million miles which 
the nation’s vehicles were driven in 1959.2 


These preliminary statistics seem to confirm fears of 
traffic analysts who contend that building bigger highways 
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